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cuckoo ejecting its foster-brothers, ants making slaves, the larvae 
of the Ichneumonidae feeding within the live bodies of their prey, 
cats playing with mice, otters and cormorants with living fish, not 
as instincts specially given by the Creator, but as very small parts 
of one general law leading to the advancement of all organic 
bodies — Multiply, vary ; let the strongest live and the weakest 
die." 

Dreaming in Verse. — Having a turn of mind for rhyming, I 
had frequently dreamed in verse. On one occasion my husband 
heard me repeat distinctly two lines in verse. He asked me very 
gently, " What is the next line ? " I replied, in my sleep, " You 
guess the next line, and I will tell you the last." His merry laugh 
awoke me and, curiously enough, I could not recall my dream or 
the lines which I had spoken aloud. — Mrs. Prof. T. H. Rich, Bates 
College, Me. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. l 

Mr. Bancroft's New Volumes. — Scarcely a week passes 
in which the editor of this department of the Naturalist is 
not importuned with some such question as this, " What one 
work will give me the best account of ancient and modern Mexico 
and Central America?" To this question there can be but 
one answer. By far the best and most comprehensive account of 
that whole region is the monumental work of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. We are not now discussing the style of the composi- 
tion, abounding in metaphors which only show the enthusiasm of 
the writer. Neither are we saying that the author is always 
right — he himself, over and over again, admits that his ground is 
not firm beneath his feet. But looking at the cost, the intricate 
machinery of research, the painstaking, the unwearied and un- 
swerving attachment to a single aim, and the scrupulous care to 
give to every man his due, we forget every little shortcoming. 
Let us dissect Vol. i of the new series. Pages i-xiv contain 
the preface, in which Mr. Bancroft sets forth the plan of his 
new series, defines his methods, credits his assistants, throws 
a lance at historical theorists, and, we regret, defies his critics. 
Then follows, pages xv-xxm, analyses of the xxvn chapters 
into which the volume is divided. From page xxv to lxxii, in 
his characteristic manner, the author presents a bibliography of 
Central American literature, in which not less than 2000 titles are 
given. Some of these are the names of works for which large 
sums of money have been paid, and all of them have been tho- 
roughly exhausted by the faithful corps of indexers employed by 
the author. The introductory chapter relates to the condition of 
Spanish society when Spain began her American conquests. At 
the close of the chapter is an encyclopaedia of information on 
geographical knowledge and discovery prior to the year 1540, 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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pp. 67-154. We pass over chapters ii-xxii, devoted to the nar- 
rative of Columbus and his successors in Darien, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, and Honduras, and come to operations of the Spaniards in 
the provinces bordering on Mexico. The Quiche empire rose in 
the xu or xm century of our era. In the early part of the xv cen- 
tury the Cakchiquels divided domination with them. In their turn 
the Zutugils separated from the Cakchiquels, having their capitals 
at Patinamit and Atitlan. The manner of conquest by which 
Pedro de Alvarado, the lieutenant of Cortez, and his faithful fol- 
lowers destroyed their power and appropriated their country, is 
the burden of the closing chapters of the volume. " Henceforth," 
says Mr. Bancroft, " oppression and destruction marched hand in 
hand over the country, and the result was a national and social 
eclipse of the fallen races. Their arts and sciences were soon 
forgotten ; their architectural skill was lost; and from a state of 
happy development their life as a nation was blotted out." 

The author designs to devote three volumes to Central Amer- 
ica, therefore, in order to bring his Mexican studies along simul- 
taneously,. Vol. iv of the series, being the first on Mexico, fol- 
lows Vol. 1. The five periods of Mexican history as discussed 
by this writer, are (1) the aboriginal annals of Anahuac (Native 
Races, Vol. v) ; (2) the conquest of Cortez ; (3) three centuries 
of vice-regal rule; (4) the struggle for independence and the 
founding of the republic; (5) her subsequent history, internal 
revolutions, war with the United States; the imperial experiment 
of Maximilian, and the later development of peaceful industries. 
For the performance of this work Mr. Bancroft is thoroughly 
equipped, indeed, no other historian has ever had at his command 
such resources. Furthermore it is not difficult to perceive that 
Mexico is the author's pet. The bibliography covers nearly a 
hundred pages of fine type, and this repeats not one-third of the 
works consulted. Not all the chapters in this volume are strictly 
ethnological, from our point of view, although they are certainly 
anthropological. The interest for the student of the ancient 
Mexican history commences with Chapter vn, and being resumed 
at Chapter xm, continues unabated to; the end of the volume. 

The Mound-Builders. — Some months ago we brought to the 
attention of our readers a paper, by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, on 
the identity of the Mound-Builders and the Choctaws. On Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 5, Professor Cyrus Thomas, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, read a paper before the Washington Anthropological 
Society with the following title : " Were the Cherokees mound- 
builders ?" Now this is a very different question from that which 
would ask, " Were the Mound-Builders Cherokees ?" Professor 
Thomas is now the archaeologist of the Bureau of Ethnology and 
made extensive explorations in North Carolina during the past 
two seasons. These have brought to light two facts: (1) That 
mounds in the Cherokee region, of identical outward appearance, 
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have revealed Cherokee and typical Mound-Builder implements ; 
and (2) from both these classes of works have been taken brass, 
iron, and glass objects. Specimens of all these classes of finds 
were exhibited at the meeting. About the same time that Pro- 
fessor Thomas read his paper, Professor F. W. Putnam sent us an 
abstract of an account of his recent archaeological excursions in 
Wisconsin and Ohio, given at the meeting of the American An- 
tiquarian Society, October 22. Comparing the two papers, one 
could hardly fail to see that a great change of opinion has taken 
place among our American archaeologists concerning the Mound- 
Builders. Indeed, most investigators would advise us to drop the 
capital letters. As long, however, as eminent archaeologists are 
troubled to find out who were the Mound-Builders, there is cer- 
tainly a people called the Mound-Builders that remain to be found 
out. Now it is precisely this lost people to whom the capital 
letters apply. That those researches have accomplished much 
toward dispelling many ancient illusions, no one will dispute. 
The Mound-Builders probably were not so numerous, so highly 
organized socially, nor so cultivated as many have held. Neither 
were their successors within the area of the United States 
so degraded as they have been made out. The chasm, therefore, 
so far as culture is concerned, between the two peoples, the 
Mound-Builders and the modern Indians, has been bridged over 
by Thomas Putnam and others. No one has ever seen a tribe of 
homeless nomads on this continent. Mr. Morgan's investigations, 
followed up more minutely by Mr. Dorsey, have revealed an 
intricacy of social structure truly astonishing even among tribes 
called nomads. 

Now these discoveries may turn our heads ; and we are in danger 
of running into the other extreme of maintaining that the 
Mound-Builders were the ancestors of our modern Indians living 
on the same areas — which cannot yet be proved. That much can 
be said in its favor, that the attempt to prove it has awakened a 
lively interest in American archaeology, and that the subject is 
one of legitimate inquiry, no one for a moment can doubt. 

On the Athabasca district of the Canadian Northwest 
Territory. 1 — That which gives value to this paper for the anthro- 
pologist is the table of -statistics of the Athabasca and Mackenzie 
redskin population, including women and children . 

Great Slave Lake. 

Fort Resolution, 1863-64 \ ™^^\ 2 ^ „, 

' •> ^ \ Yellow Knives 332 — 577 

Fort Rae, 1864 Dog-ribs " 788 

Mackenzie. 

Providence, 1871 Slaves or Etcha-ottine 300 

Blake Lake river, 1878 .-.» Etcha-ottin<5 115 

Hay river, 1874 " " 100 

Fort Simpson, 1873 " " 300 

*By the Rev. Eniile Petitot. Map. Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc, 1883. Nov., pD. 
633-655- 
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■ Mackenzie. 

i Slaves or Etcha-ottine 97 
Mountain Indians 43 
Hareskins £5 — 272 

Fort Good Hope, 1867 Hareskins 422 

DindjieorLoucheux Quar- 
Fort Macpherson (Peel R.), 1866, including La relers, Kutchin 290 

Pierre's House Eskimo of the An- 
derson 250 
Eskimo of Macken- 
zie 300—550 
Forts Leard and Nelson Slaves 500 

Population of the Mackenzie 4214 

Athabasca. 

Forts Chipewyan and Smith, 1879 j q t ^ wyans 86—62-1 

Fond du Lac, 1879 , Caribou-eaters 318 

Vermilion (Peace river), 1879 { ^f* 23 6— 240 

Fort MacMurray (Athabasca river), 1879 j Chipewyans 31 

I v_,i ees 22 53 

tj. . t-. /r) • . o_ f Beavers & S6canais 195 

Fort Dunnegan (Peace river), 1879 j Crees 137—332 

Fort St. John (Peace R.), 1879. Lesser Slave L. . Secanais 195 

Population of Athabasca „ .1761 

Maximum total „ 5975 

MICROSCOPY AND HISTOLOGY. 1 

Sections of Diatoms/ — Dr. J. H. L. Flogel's paper on " Re- 
searches on the structure of cell-walls of Diatoms " was brought 
before the meeting by Mr. J. Mayall, Jr., who, in his preliminary- 
remarks, said that it would be remembered that some time ago 
they had heard reports that some one abroad was making sections 
of diatoms, and he was requested by Mr. Crisp to institute inquiries 
with the view of bringing the method before the society. He sub- 
sequently found that this work was being done by Dr. Flogel, of 
Holstein, who, there appeared no reason to doubt, was not only 
a skilled and competent observer, but that he possessed every kind 
of appliance for making careful observations. Having ascertained 
this, the next thing was to obtain specimens of actual sections of 
diatoms, without which it was of course not possible to form any 
satisfactory judgment on the matter. He was fortunate in persuad- 
ing Dr. Schroder, now resident in London, to write to Dr. Flogel 
upon the subject, and in the result they had received a very elab- 
orate paper accompanied by a dozen slides and a number of pho- 
tographs and drawings in illustration. 

A careful examination of the slides showed that Dr. Flogel 
was thoroughly familiar with the finest processes of mounting, 
and with all that had been done by Moller. One of the slides 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comp. Zool., Cambridge, Mass; 



